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tifdog, and a lead-colored Maltese cat, enjoying the lux- 
uy of a comfortable nap. On the west of the house, 
wme distance up the river, was a large field, where Molly, 
ihe old brindle cow, and Tommy, the family horse, passed 
the most of their time, cropping grass, drinking water, 
ud sleeping under the shadow of the trees. 

This venerable, time-worn building was the residence of 
Mr. Barlow, a gentleman, who, though not rich, possess- 
ed sufficient property to support his family without the 
uecessity of constant toil. He had two children, a boy 
ud girl, to whose education he devoted the most of his 
tention. He had sent them to a boarding school, in a 
wighboring town, but not being satisfied with their kind 
md mode of study, he had recalled them home, for the 
purpose of becoming himself their teacher. He was im- 
pessed with the idea that the relation of parent involved 
that of teacher, and that where parents have the time, it 
ms much better for them to instruct their children than 
frstrangers. Besides, he was particularly anxious that 
igood religious influence might be exerted upon his chil- 
jen, and that this influence might be blended with their 
hily instructions. 

He believed that the practice of separating religion 
fom our ordinary thoughts and duties, and presenting it 
W itself, as something which did not blend with, or had 
wthing to do with, the daily routine of life, was exceed- 
ingly wrong and injurious. It was his opinion that relig- 
in should be “‘ mixed with all that we do.’’ It should in- 
uence every thought, word and action; whether we study 
work, play or pray, eat or drink, we should “do all to 
eglory of God.” Instead, therefore, of taking particu- 
lttimes to talk to his children religiously, and never al- 
ding to the subject at any other periods, he was in the 
hbit of interspersing his usual conversation with religious 
marks, and deducing moral and religious inferences 
fom the events of Providence which were occurring 
tound them. 
Another idea of Mr. Barlow’s was, that the two best 
hoks to be studied were Nature and Revelation ;—that 
ithe works of Creation and the Bible. He was enthu- 
atic in his admiration of the works of the Creator. 
Nothing that God made was to him uninteresting. It was 
‘favorite employment of his to retire to some shady nook, 
tear by the foaming river, and with some work on Natu- 
ul History in his hand, to pass the afternoon in reading 
ud reflection. He often told his children that profitable 
“sons might be learned from the habits of irrational crea- 
wes; that 


“ Nature hath made nothing so base, but can 
Read’some instruction to the wisest man.” 


In order to interest them in the works of God, he 
Yould occasionally go with them on an excursion into 
lle fields and woods, to see what they could find that was 
ew and curious. These rambles he made very enter- 
‘ining and instructive to his children, by explaining to 
izaBEi@9"M many things which they saw, which to them were 
"ysteries. Sometimes the children would go off alone, 
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Moral ales. 


A TALE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
(Concluded.) 


Cuaprer u1.—An Excursion to the Falls. 


Early the following morning, the horses stood saddled 
before the hotel, and soon the riders made their appear- 
ance. Flora, as ever, when she anticipated a day’s pleas- 
ure, was in fine spirits, and looked remarkably well. As 
she took her seat upon her horse, she congratulated her- 
self that Miss Atherton was not to be of the party, and 
above all, that Fitzroy was, this day, to be hers exclu- 
sively. 

A ride of about four hours brought the party to the foot 
of mountain. After riding as far as possible, they 
dismounted, and spreading their refreshments upon the 
grass under the shade of the elms, regaied themselves, be- 
fore commencing the path to the Falls. 

How | wish my readers could, in person, have accom- 
panied the party on this day’s excursion! No language 
of mine can ever describe the beauty of the scene. After 
winding their way through the trees, over the rocks, and 
then descending the mountain side for some distance, they 
reached a flat rock, projecting out into the stream, from 
which they could see the alls. High above their heads, 
foaming, dashing over the perpendicular rocks, came the 
stream, swollen by recent rains, and drowning the sound 
of their voices by its unceasing roar. 

Fitzroy, leaning against a tree, took apencil and paper 
from his pocket, and rapidly sketched a rough outline of 
the Falls, but he tore it as soon as it was completed, feel- 
ing it impossible to represent it truly. ‘Then he sat, gaz- 
ing in silent admiration at the scene, while Flora too 
seemed awed into thoughtfulness, and not even Frank 
and his gay companion, could resist the subduing effect. 
Far, far above their heads, almost as far as the eye could 
reach, was a lofty rock—one solid mass of rock, rising 
perpendicularly above them, and bearing on its summit a 
few stunted pines. ‘To reach this eminence, to stand 
upon this rock, and look down into the ravine, was the 
plan of Fitzroy, who knew that from such a height a most 
magnificent prospect must be presented. But how to at- 
tain it was the question. As they were doubting in what 
way they should be able to do this, a strange, wild figure 
appeared from behind a rock. She was dressed most 
fantastically ; a scarf of brilliant scarlet, was wound round 
her waist, and, on her head, a sort of plaid turban, with 
long, flowing ends. A mass of black hair, parted upon 
her forehead, and, falling over her shoulders, added to the 
wildness of her appearance ; and her dark, olive skin, be- 
spoke her one of the Indian wanderers, sometimes seen 








| in the western districts of New England. 





This strange figure stood, for a moment, motionless, 
gazing at the group before her; then, as if she divined 
their wishes, she pointed to the cliff, and motioned to them 
to follow her. 

Fitzroy looked at the wild guide, so unexpectedly come 
to his assistance. Her dark, flashing eye, and fantastic 
appearance, made him, for a moment, suspect that she was 
insane; and her violent gestures, as she saw that he hes- 
itated, convinced him that she had some purpose in wish- 
ing him to follow her. The thought flashed across his 
miud, that perhaps, from the injuries the white man had 
done her race, she had determined to take a desperate re- 
venge, and intended to lead him into the depth of the for- 
est, where he might wander in vain in search of some path 
to direct his steps. Or, perhaps, she would lead him over 
some high rock, where a concealed chasm would sudden- 
ly appear, too late for him to escape it. These thoughts 
flashed over him, as he gazed at the Indian girl, but he 
was not one to be, for a moment, deterred by such wild 
fancies. Follow her, and look down from that eagle’s 
nest, on the cliff, he was resolved, at any risk to do. 
But the rest of the party were not so venturesome. 

Flora would not for worlds, trust herself to such a 
guide, and Frank was unwilling to leave his sister and 
Miss M. alone. In vain did they try to persuade Fitz- 
roy to give pp the scheme of climbing the cliff. Flora 
protested, and Frank remonstrated in vain. He laughed 
at their fears, and crying ‘‘ Excelsior is my motto,’’ he 
disappeared among the trees. 

Leaving the party of three, seated on the rocks beneath 
the Fall, let us follow Fitzroy and his Indian guide, on 
their difficult and perilous path. Bounding like a roe, 
over rocks and fallen trees, the wild girl led the way, ever 
and anon looking back, to see if her companion was near. 
Soon the way became steeper and more wearisome, but 
she seemed to know no fatigue. Onward she pressed, up 
the side of the mountain, the path becoming more and 
more precipitous, till it seemed almost perpendicular. 
Fitzroy, almost breathless, tasked his strength to the ut- 
most, but was hardly able to keep within. sight of his 
guide. 

At length, she reached the summit of the cliff, and 
stood, her arms aloft, her hair floating on the wind, a 
strange, wild figure, well suited for a painter’s pencil. 
Soon Fitzroy stood beside her, and such a scene as was 
spread beneath him and around! He seemed to stand 
in the midst of an amphitheatre of mountains. Gigantic 
forest trees, covering the mountain sides, uttered their 
mournful sounds as the winds played through the branch- 
es. Down, deep in the ravine beneath him, the stream 
poured over the rocks, and then made its way through 
the hills, looking like a narrow line of light. 

And then the fearful precipice on “which he stood! 
Never before had the sublimity of Nature so impressed 
him, and, forgetting for a time, his strange companion, 
forgetting himself and his fears, Fitzroy gave his whole 
soul to the deep feelings stirred within him. 

Not long did the Indian girl suffer him to indulge in 
this revery. 

* Stranger,” she said, “1 am Maimuna, the daughter 
of Macon, once the powerful chief, now in the land of 
Spirits, where the white man cannot rob him of his hunt- 
ing grounds, and cut down his forests. After Macon’s 
death, our tribe went toward thesettingsun. My brother 
Macon and I, alone remained to watch and guard the 
bones of our father. We could not leave them to rest 
with the white man, with none to watch the grave of the 
Indian warrior. My brother Macon was swift of foot 
and strong of hand, but the white men hated him, and 
strove to drive him from their dwelling. They could not 
bear that he should tell them that ‘his father and breth- 
ren were once the lords of the soil, and the white man had 
driven them away.’ They saw how his dark eye flashed, 
when they cut down the forest trees, and they feared, lest 
he might some day treat them as they had treated his 
brethren. 

“* Nor did Macon lovethe white man. The Great Spirit 
never meant,” said she, ‘‘ that the Indian’s wigwam should 
be burned down, and his hunting grounds destroyed by 
his brother. Here, on this cliff, would Macon stand, hours 
together, and, looking over these great forests, say, ‘These 
too, will soon fall, and then where will Macon and Mai- 
muna go?” 

‘“« But the Great Spirit pitied his son, and took him to 
the hunting-grounds where the Indian Warriors go. His 
eye grew dim, his foot lost its swiftness, and I knew that 
Macon must die. We lived in a hut, on the borders of 
the Housatonic, near the village of B. None came to 
help us. No white man visited us, and I had no food 
but Indian corn for my Macon. 

“One day I left him, and went to the white man’s- 
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dwelling, but none would go and see the hated Indian 
brother, save one sunny haired girl, who heard my story 
and pitied me. The gentle dove trusted herself where 
the strong eagle would not venture. Morning and even- 
ing, this dove visited our hut, and brought food, and heal- 
ing things to the sick Macon. My heart blessed her for 
it, and Macon died, forgiving the white man for her sake. 
This small trinket,” and she drew from her bosom an In- 
dian necklace beautifully carved, ‘ he made for her in 
his sickness, and he told me, when I left for the far West 
to join our tribe, to give it to her from Macon. 

‘To-morrow, with the rising sun, I shall go, never to 
return to the Housatonic again. The white maidens 
laught at Maimuna, and she may not go among them, even 
to visit the white dove. But do thou take it to her, and 
tell her that Macon and Maimuna forgave all for her 
sake.” She gave the necklace to Fitzroy, and, as he 
took it, he saw the name of ‘** Rose Atherton,” carved 
minutely upon it. ; 

So deeply had Fitzroy been interested in the Indian 
girl’s story, that he had not observed how near the sun was 
approaching the horizon. Indeed, he had quite forgot- 
ten that there were any friends awaiting his return, or 
that his prolonged absence would occasion them any un- 
easiness. But, as Maimuna ceased speaking, these thoughts 
came to him, and he gave a last look upon the mountains, 
rocks and waterfall, and then hastily followed her down 
the steep descent, and reached the place from whence 
they came. As soon as the Indian girl saw Fitzroy near 
his friends, she said, in a low tone, ‘‘ Farewell forever!” 
then, placing her finger upon her lips, to indicate silence, 
she vanished from his sight. 

A thousand questions now assailed our hero, as to the 
cause of his long absence. ‘‘ What had happened? Where 
had she led him? What had she said to him, and why 
did she place her finger upon her lip?” All these were 
asked him, almost in the same breath, by Flora, whose 
curiosity was roused to the highest pitch. 

But Fitzroy knew well how to keep a secret. ‘He de- 
scribed to them the magnificent prospect, spoke of the dif- 
ficult ascent; in short, talked of every thing rather than 
what they most wished to know. 

“ Did she not tell you who she was?” at length demand- 
ed Flora, when they were again seated in their saddles, on 
their return. 

‘*Yes. She said her name was Maimuna, and she is, 
as I thought, one of the tribe of Indians who once roam- 
ed over these valleys.” 

Thus much and no more, could the disappointed Flora 
learn of Fitzroy’s interview with Maimuna. He was, 
however, unusually communicative on other subjects, 
and, as ifto make up for his long delay in returning, was 
extremely agreeable to Flora, who reached home in fine 
spirits, after a moonlight ride of some hours with her fa- 
vorite knight. Had she known the cause of his fine spir- 
its, would she have been so well satisfied with her day’s 
jaunt? 





Cuarter 1v.—Plots and Counter Plots. 


Such counter plans as were made the next day! Flora 
trying to arrange for another expedition, in order to secure 
Fitzroy to herself another day, while he was endeavoring 
to think of some plan, by which he could have an inter- 
view with Rose Atherton, deliver to her the message and 
necklace intrusted to him, and at the same time, become 
better acquainted with the lovely girl. 

‘* Suppose we have a sail upon the lake?” said Flora, 
there is a small sailing boat, which will just accommodate 
Frank and his favorite Miss M., you and I, with a few 
others we might like to invite, though I know not where 
we should find them.” 

Fitzroy, to whom this remark was addressed, did not 
like the plan. He did not care for sailing, and if the truth 
must be known, he had another plan, which he liked 
much better, as it would enable him to see Rose by her- 
self. So he replied, 

‘‘That is a very common place mode of enjoyment, 
which I am quite weary of. I think this plan would be 
much better. There is a glen, about a mile from the vil- 
lage, which I visited the other day, and which is as wild 
a place as ever Miss Flora could wish. This glen, where 
the rocks are heaped up in the most picturesque confu- 
sion, must be a most magnificent sight by torch-light. 
Supposing we have a torch-light expedition through the 
glen? Wecan make a small party, and hire a boy to 
carry some torches, in case ours should fail.” 

This proposition seemed to meet with universal approv- 
al, and the next question was, who should be invited. 
Several gentlemen, who were spending some time in B., 
New York acquaintances of Flora, were invited, and Fitz- 
roy proposed to invite Rose Atherton, and a cousin stay- 
ing with her. To this Flora objected, but to no purpose. 
On this point Fitzroy was fixed. ‘If Rose was not in- 
vited he should not go;” so that settled the matter, and 
Rose was one of the party. 

The Mountain Glen was, as I have said, about a mile 
from the village, and the party of twenty, as they wound 
their way, with their torches blazing, presented a most 
picturesque appearance. 

At length they reached the entrance of the glen; rocks, 
piled up,one above another, deep caverns, and trees over- 
grown with moss, lighted up by the glare of the torches, 
presented a scene of enchanting wildness. 

But Flora enjoyed not the scene; for, at a distance 
from her, was Fitzroy, and with him Rose Atherton. 
The party stopped, when they reached the wildest part of 
the glen, and music was proposed. The voices sounded 


distance from the rest of the party, were engaged in a 
deeply interesting conversation. Those two were looking 
at a necklace, and the lady seemed deeply affected by the 
narration the gentleman gave her. 

Rose Atherton listened wonderingly, to the tale of Fitz- 
roy. His meeting with Maimuna, and receiving from her 
the necklace, the message of the Indian girl, all seemed 
strange and unreal to the gentle Rose, and it was not till 
she saw the necklace, that she could realize the truth of 
what she heard. Fitzroy, more and more pleased with 
the sweet simplicity of manner of his lovely companion, 
seemed to forget that he must keep with the rest of the 
party, and it was not till Flora McDonald sent a message 
to him, that “ the party wished to proceed, and she would 
thank Mr. Fitzroy and Miss Atherton, to delay no longer,” 
that they left the mossy seat they had taken, and continu- 
ed their way through the glen. 

The morning after our torch-light party had visited the 
mountain-glen, Fitzroy did not accompany Flora, as usual 
on her ride, as he said he had an engagement to ride out 
with a friend. It needed no prophet to tell Flora that the 
“ friend’ was no other than Rose Atherton. The proud 
beauty saw that her reign was over, and that the simple 
Rose had attained, what the New York belle and heiress 
in vainaspired to: the heart of Fitzroy. 

A few days after this, the coach of the McDonalds was 
again seen, driving through the quiet village of B., and the 
proud beauty, reposing on its cushioned seats, had Jearned 
one important lesson, not very flattering to her pride. 
Another event, still more important, and infinitely more 
interesting to the villagers, occurred not long after, an 
event in which al! rejoiced. Rose Atherton, the village 
favorite, the gentle, lovely Rose, was wedded to the ac- 
complished and talented Fitzroy. M. W, D. 
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ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anv History or THE American Revo.ution.—No. 19. 
1782—3. Treaty of Peace—Washington resigns his Commission. 


From the state of affairs at this time, it was evident 
that the war could not be of much longer duration. 
Washington, however, was fearful that the late success in 
Virginia, would deceive the people with delusive hopes, 
and persuade them to neglect efforts forthe army. He 
represented this to Congress, who sent circular letters to 
the Governors of the States, requesting them to furnish 
provisions and ammunition for the troops. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, the Marquis de La- 
fayette, obtained permission to return ona visit to his na- 
tive country. He exerted his influence in the French’ 
court to obtain supplies for Congress. 

About the middle of April, Gen. Washington came 
to Newburg, N. Y. He had scarcely arrived, when it 
was reported in camp, that a Captain Huddy, command- 
er of a body of Americans, had been taken by the refu- 
gees, and then marched out by them, with Captain Lip- 
pincott at their head, and hung on a gibbet. Gen. Wash- 
ington hearing of it, demanded Lippincott of Sir Henry 
Clinton. He being refused, a Captain Asgill was chosen 
by lot from the British prisoners, to retaliate upon. The 
mother of Asgill, already weighed down by family afflic- 
tions, sent a letter to Congress, interceding for him, and 
it was finally determined to set him at liberty. 

At this time Gen. Washington received an anonymous 
letter, from an officer highiu rank, proposing to make him 
King. He replied in a strain of stern and indignant re- 
buke, and no further advances were made to him on the 
subject. Here, again, we see the hand of Providence in 
raising up for the post of Commander-in-chief of oyr ar- 
mies, a man of integrity and principle. If Washington had 
been like most military chiefs, he would have found a 
pretext for satisfying his conscience, and would have ac- 
cepted the offer. In that case, a monarchy would have 
been established here, and the old, superanuated institu- 
tions of Europe, would have been transplanted to our 
shores. But God had other designs, for this country, to 
make it a model for the nations of the old ‘world, when 
they should come to throw off the despotism of ages, as 
they are doing now. 

Sir Guy Carleton arrived in New York, in May, to su- 
persede Clinton in the command of the British army in 
America. His first letter to Gen. Washington was pa- 
cific, and the next gave notice that negotiations had been 
commenced at Paris, for a general peace. ‘The winter be- 
ing a season of inactivity, the soldiers had time to reflect 
on their condition, and the possibility of pay. Conse- 
quently much discontent arose. This was fostered by 
several officers, who issued inflamatory appeals to the ar- 
my, and appointed a meeting of officers for the redress of 
grievances. Washington, hearing of this, censured the 
anonymous paper as irregular, and appointed a time for 
the meeting. When the officers were assembled, Gen. 
Washington made a very impressive address, and promis- 
ed that he would obtain satisfaction for them from Con- 
gress. After thus expressing his sentiments, he retired, 
and the officers passed resolutions approving the course 
he had pursued, and expressing their firm reliance on 
Congress. 

In a few days, the joyful news arrived that a preliminary 
treaty of peace had been signed at Paris. Shortly after, 
Sir Guy Carleton announced a cessation of hostilities. 
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April, just eight years from the day on which the first blood 
was shed at Lexington. Many of the troops went home 
on furlough, and Gen. Washington having little to do in 
the camp till the arrival of a definitive treaty, in company 
with Governor Clinton, ascended the Hudson to Albany, 
and proceeded overt the battle fields of Saratoga, as far ag 
Ticonderoga. He saw the immense advantages that would 
result from the formation of a water communication be. 
tween the Hudson and the Lakes, and believed in its prao. 
ticability, which has since been proved by the construe. 
When he 
returned to Newburg; he found a letter from the President 
of Congress, asking his attendance on that body at Prince. 
ton. It was voted unanimously, that a bronze equestrian 
statue of George Washington should be erected at the 
place where the residence of Congress should be fixed; 
but from some cause this was not done. On the 18th of 
October, the army was disbanded, leaving only a small 
force. This was followed by Gen. Washington’s fare. 
well addressto the army. Sir Guy Carleton received or- 
ders to quit New York, which he did Nov. 25th, and a 
the same time, Gen. Washington entered, and took pos. 
session of the city. 

Congress had adjourned from Princeton to Annapolis 
in Maryland, and Washington proceeded thither greeted 
by his fellow citizens along the way, with the most grat 
fying tokens of respect. Arrived at Congress, he inform. 
ed the President that he was now ready to resign his com. 
mission; whichceremony he performed on the 23d of De 
cember.» At the close of his address on this occasion, he 
said, ‘‘ Having now finished the work assigned me, I re. 
tire from the great theatre of action; and bidding an af- 
fectionate farewell to the august body under whose orders 
I have so long acted, I here offer my commission, and 
take my leave of all the employments of public life.” 
He then advanced and gave his commission into the 
President’s hands, who replied to his address. The next 
morning he left Annapolis, and reached Mount Vernon 
the same day, having been absent in the command of the 
army, somewhat more than sevenand a half years, during 
which period, he had never been at his house, except ao 
cidentally, while on his way to Yorktown. The greater 
part of this time he had lived in a rude cabin, with the 
same fare as the soldiers. Not only did he subject him. 
self to these privations, but he also expended a large part 
of his fortune for the army, without any expectation of 
payment. This, however, was restored by Congress, 
He was held in universal esteem by all parties. 

When the French officers returned to France, they were 
loud in their praises, and so enthusiastic were some, that 
they got permission from the King to go to America, and 
serve gratuitously, till the war wasover. The French govern 
ment delivered the loan of six millions livres, (which they 
made to the United States,) to his care, esteeming him 
the man in whom most confidence might be placed. Ar 
English officer once told an American, that he had two 
opportunities of shooting Gen. Washington. He was ask- 
ed why he did not do it, when he replied, that it would 
have been the worst thing he could have done, for ifit 
were not for General Washington, the British prisoners 
would all be massacred. 

Thus, throughout the entire campaign, Gen. Washing- 
ton’s character shone without’ a blemish, and _ he com 
manded the admiration of all, even of the enemy he was 
opposing. N. 
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THE BIRD IN THE CHURCH. 


Inthe year 18—, the people of E were favored 
with, perhaps, the most signal work of grace they ever 
enjoyed. The whole community was moved to its deep 
foundations, and persons of all ages and classes were IM 
the pursuit of salvation, as the great end of their being. 
Many, the blessed fruits of that revival, continue until the 
present day. 

On a Sabbath of that year of unusual brilliancy, in the 
late spring, that church was crowded with multitudes, 
anxious about their souls, and hanging upon the lipsof 
their beloved pastor, who with earnestness and tears Was 
expounding to them the way of reconciliation with God. 
Everything in the external world—the balmy and reviving 
breezes—the new and beautiful dress which fields and 
forests were putting on—the trees budding or in blossom 
—the blossoms setting in fruit, were in sympathy with 
the feelings of this worshipping people, and were but em 
blems of the spiritual transformations which were in pre 
gress among them. 

On this Sabbath the doors of the church were ope? 
and the windows were all closed. During the progres 
of the service, a bird entered by the door, and flew up © 
the vaulted roof, and, alarmed by the voices which 
heard, gave every evidence of anxiety to make its escap¢ 








viction for sin, and who for months had been seeking, 
without finding peace for her soul. Her eye soon It 
upon the fluttering bird, and followed him from window 
to window, in his vain efforts to escape. 
exit at every window, and almost at every pane of glass: 
and as it fluttered from one window to another, this 


to get out there: is not the door wide open?” It wou 
now rise to the ceiling—now renew its vain attempts? 
the windows; this female repeating 











bird, why strive to get out there; is not the door wi® 
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male would say in her heart, ‘‘ O foolish bird, why strivel | 
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" open?” And when its wings wr e weary, and when all 
; hope of escape seemed to be abandoned, and as if unable 
. to sustain itself longer, it lowered itself into the body of 
y the church, caught a view of the door, and was out in a 
, moment, singing a song of triumph over its release, amid 
4 the branches of the trees. 

d When the bird was gone, the thoughts of this female 
» reverted to her own state and doings. The voice of the 
Q- preacher was unheard amid the conflicts of her own 
e thoughts. 


‘ “« T have been acting,” said she, “‘ like that fool- 
he ish bird. 


I have been seeking peace in ways in which it 





nt js not to be found—and to go out from the bondage of 
es sin through avenues that are closed agaiast me. Christ is 
an the door—through him there is escape from the dominion 
he of sin. Ihave acted like that foolish bird long enough. 
4. What the door was to it, Christ isto me. As it escaped 
of through the door, so may I through Christ.” And she 
all found peace in believing. And almost as soon as the bird 
Te commenced its melody in the trees, rejoicing over its 
or escape, she commenced making melody in her heart unto 
dat the Lord. 
DOs: Years passed away, and her peace flowed like a river, 
whose gentle stream is never excited into a ruffle. Sub- 
olis sequently, she had her periods of occasional depression, 
eted but without ever forgetting that Christ is the door. Three- 
rath score years and ten pass away, and amid the infirmities 
orm of age, Christ is yet precious as the door. She has re- 


com. cently put off her earthly tabernacle; and from the day 
De that she saw that bird in the church, until the day that 
1, he she passed in, through Christ the door, amid the spirits 
I re of the just made perfect, she never gave ground for a rea- 
in af: sonable doubt that Christ was in her the hope of glory. 

















ders [Am. Messenger. 

1, and 

“et Nursery. 

e Next ; — 

ernca AUNT SUSAN. 

“es: “I know some good news,” said little Emma Reed, as 
; ‘ she ran hastily out of the yard, to meet her brother Dan- 
a iel, who was coming from school. __ 

ith the “ What is it, sist” said Daniel. “ If I may judge from 
t him My YOUr happy face, it is something very pleasant.” 

- art “Yes, indeed itis. Aunt Susan is coming this very 

<t of day, and she is going to stay two whole weeks.” 

aenihn “That is good news, | am sure. How happy we shall 
of be;” and they both ran into the house, with their little 

ee: hearts full of joyful anticipation, and even when they had 

7 that entered the play-room, the expected arrival was the en- 

i sl grossing theme, to the neglect of doll, tea-set, blocks, cup 

: and ball. 

Sa “Aunt Susan will tell us more Bible stories 1 am sure,” 

aie hin said Daniel. 

“sy rs “O yes, [know she will,” said Emma, ‘I guess she’ll 

had “ tell us more about Noah, and the big house on the water.” 
was ask: “That was an ark,” said Daniel, speaking a little loud- 
‘t would than usual, as if a little vain of his superior knowledge. 
for Ht. Well, it was instead of a house, I know. It had rooms: 

prisoners it, for Aunt Susan said so. And it had windows in it 

P too. Don’t you remember about the raven’s flying out of 

W ashing: the window, when Noah wanted to know if the waters had 
he com qq ‘tied up?” 

yy he wat “Yes, and about the dove, who found so much water 


. everywhere, that she flew back again into the ark, and 
then, when Noah senther out again, after she had staid 


























———"~ @ in seven days, she came back with an olive leaf in her 
mouth. So then they knew that the waters had gone.” 
—> “Ithink that is very pretty about the dove, but I wish 
—e — what happened tothe raven. Do you think it 
ied ?”” 
-e favored =“ don’t know, I am sure. Perhaps it got drowned, 
they ever and may be it flew up ever so far, to the top of some high 
‘o its deep Ull, and stayed till the waters had gone away.” 
es wereini™ But I thought the hills were covered with water ?” 
reir being. | . ‘So they were, but perhaps the water had gone away a 
e until the little bit, when the raven went out; I don’t know, though. 
We'll ask Aunt Susan about it, when she comes.” 
rey, in the Just then the children caught the sound of carriage 
multitudes, jm "heels, and, in a moment more, they were in the yard, 
the lips of Pyfully greeting their Aunt Susan. 
oo — oe 
. with God. 
id reviving Sabbath School. 
fields and 
in blossom WHAT IS RIGHT. 
pathy with Tknow a little boy, who, when about to do anything, 
re but eM very often asks if it is right. When he is told not to do 
vere in PH athing, he says, ‘“‘ Why may [ not? Is it wrong?” If 
told that it is, he will desist in a moment, for he does not 
were ope? Wish to do wrong. 
e progte*@ Iwish that children would try to do what is right. If 
flew up Ff they would stop and consider, I think they would not so 
bs which ff often pain their hearts. 
its escape: 





















Ifthe members of the Sabbath School, as they leave 
eit homes, would think that it is God’s holy day, that it 
Snot right to spend it as they do other days, our Sabbath 
thools would be more silent and solemn than they often 
te; the teachers would oftener leave the school, feeling 
thad been good to be there. .As they enter the house 
“Ged, ifthey would remember that it is ‘none other 
an the gate of heaven,” and that it is not right to pol- 
ue its sanctity by engaging in foolish conversation, play- 
sg or disregarding the wishes of their teachers, I think 

®should oftener hear ‘ Hosannas to the Son of David,” 
om their lips. 


Children, you should always, before you act, ask your- 
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selves, is it right or not? And if you have any doubts, 
then ask your parents or friends to decide for you. 

There is one thing in which you do wrong ; it is your 
neglecting to obey the commands of the ‘Saviour, who, 
when upon earth, took “little children in his arms and 
blessed them.” He is now willing to take you in his arms, 
and pronounce his blessing upon you. It is right that you 
love this Saviour, who laid down his life for you. Think, 
oh! think, what the redemption of your soul cost. Your 
salvation cost his blood, his life; for, ‘ He laid down hi: 
life for the sheep.” Then delay no longer to do right ; 
but love, obey him, and be saved. For most assuredly, 
“ they that seek him early shall find him.” [S. S. Treas. 








Benevolence. 








THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


Not long since there was living in New Zealand, at 
one of the missionary stations, a chief who had formerly 
been a cruel warrior, but whose heart had been complete- 
ly changed by means of.the gospel. At some distance 
from that station, there resided one of his former and 
most bitter enemies. This was also a chief, but who 
yielded himself up to the most ferocious passions. He 
had a little girl, as a slave, and who was placed for in- 
struction in the missionary’s family. The child was sent 
to the mission school, and learnt to read the Bible. In 
the course of time, her master sent for her to return, and 
as there was no means of detaining her, the missionary 
was obliged to consent to her going back. The first even- 
ing that she had returned home to her master, the little 
girl knelt down, said her prayers, and sang some of the 
hymns which she had been taught. The chief was some- 
what offended, but the next morning she went through her 
devotions again in the same manner. Her master then 
beat her severely, and threatened to punish her in the 
most dreadful manner, if she ever did so again. She 
merely replied that, ‘“‘though he should put her to death 
for it, she could not cease to praise the Saviour, and to 
call upon his name.” ‘I’his reply astonished the savage, 
and awakened within him, through the grace of the Spirit, 
the ‘desire of knowing what it was that could give such 
firmness of character to a timid little girl. 

He resolved therefore to pay the missionary a visit him- 
self, and sent a messenger forward to acquaint him with 
his design. As he was known to be a very powerful and 
sanguinary chief, the news created some alarm in the mis- 
sion family, and they began to consider whether they 
should adopt some means to resist him, or to await peace- 
ably his arrival and prepare to die. They had scarcely 
formed their plan, when it was announced to them that 
the chief had arrived with several of his people, but with- 
out arms and with words of peace. The next moment he 
entered the house, leading by the hand the little girl her- 
self; and great was the joy of the missionary when he 
heard this chieftain say, ‘1 come to request you to teach 
me what you have taught this child.” Their surprise did 
not end there. The next day was Sunday, and the first 
thing that the missionary who was conducting the service, 
saw, was these two chiefs, who had been for so long a time 
irreconcilable enemies, sitting side by side, and affection- 
ately shaking hands with one another. The text of that 
morning was, ‘‘ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, anda 
little child shall lead them.” 

The next day a member of the congregation told the 
missionary, that he had rather feared lest yesterday’s ser- 
mon, should produce a bad effect, because the natives did 
not like to be compared to animals. The missionary went 
in search of the chief, and found him at school in one 
of the classes, and actually learning A. B. C. from the 
lips of that other chief, whom a few days ago he would 
have killed without mercy! ‘The missionary told him 
the pleasure he felt in seeing him so engaged, and began 
to make some excuses lest he should have taken offence 
at what he said onthe day before; but the chief imme- 
diately interrupted him, and said, ‘‘Oh! no, no; all that 
was very true, perfectly true; I have been a devouring 
wolf, but now T wish to become a lamb.”. He remained 
afterwards with the missionary to receive instruction. 
The Holy Spirit opened his heart, and he soon gave am- 
ple proof of true conversion. [Juv. Miss. Mag. 


Morality. 
THE INEBRIATE. 


He stood leaning upon a broken gate in front of his 
miserable dwelling. His tattered hat was in his hand, 
and the cool breeze lifted his matted locks which cov- 
ered his once noble brow. His countenance was bloated 
and disfigured, but in his eye, there was an unwonted 
look—a mingled expression of sadness and regret. Per- 
haps he was listening to the low, melancholy, voice of his 
patient wife, asshe soothed the sick babe on her bosom; 
or perhaps he was gazing upon the sweet face of his eldest 
daughter, as at the open witidow she plied her needle to 
obtain for her mother and the poor children a scanty sus- 
tenance. Poor Mary! for herself she cared not; young 
as she was, her spirit was already crushed by poverty, un- 
kindness and neglect. As the inebriate thus stood, his 
eyes wandered over the miserable habitation before him. 
The windows were broken, and the doors hingeless ; 
scarce a vestage of comfort remained; yet memory bore 
him back to the days ofhis youth, when it was the abode 

















of peace and happiness. In fancy he saw again the old 
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arm chair where sat his father, with the Bible upon his 
knee; and he seemed to hear again the sweet notes of 
his mother, as she laid her hand upon the head of her dar- 
ling boy, and prayed that God would bless him and pre- 
serve him from evil. Long years now passed away, yet 
tears came into the eyes of the drunkard at the recollec- 
tion of his mother’s love. 

‘Poor mother,” he muttered, ‘it is well that thou art 
sleeping in the grave; it would break thy heartto know 
that thy son is a wretched and degraded being—a miser- 
able outcast from society.” 

Heturned slowly away. Deep within an adjoining for- 
est was a dell where the beams of the sun scarce ever 
penetrated. Tall trees grew on either side, whose branch- 
es, meeting above, formed a canopy of leaves, where the 
birds built their nests, and poured forth happy songs. 
Thither the drunkard bent his steps. It had been his fa- 
vorite haunt in the days of his childhood, and as he threw 
himself upon the soft green sward, the recollections of 
past scenes came crowding over his mind. He covered 
his face with his hands, and the prayer of the prodigal 
burst from his lipsp—‘*O God, receive a returning wan- 
derer!”—Suddenly a soft arm was thrown around his 
neck, and a sweet voice murmured—* He will forgive 
you, father.” Starting to his feet, the inebriate saw 
standing before him his youngest daughter, a child of six 
years. 

‘* Why are you here, Ahne?” he said, ashamed that 
the innocent child should have witnessed his grief. 

“‘T came to gather the lilies which grow upon the 
banks,” she replied, ‘‘ see, Ihave got my basket full and 
now I am going to sell them.” 

** And what do you do with the money?” asked the fa- 
ther, as he turned his eyes to the basket, where among 
the broad green leaves the sweet lilies of the valley were 
peeping forth. 

The child hesitated; she thought she had said too 
much; perhaps her father would demand the money and 
spend itin the way in which all his earnings went. 

** You are afraid to tell me, Anne,” said her father, 
kiidly. ‘ Well Ido not blame you; I have no right to 
my children’s confidence.” ; 

The gentleness of his tone, touched the heart of the 
affectionate child. She threw her arms around his neck, 
exclaiming—“‘ Yes, father, I will tell you. Mother buys 
medicines for poor little Willie. We have no other way 
to get it. Mother and Mary work all the time they can 
get to buy bread.” 

A pang shot through the inebriate’s heart. ‘I have 
robbed them of the comforts of life,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ from 
this moment, the liquid fire passes my lips no more.” 

Anne stood gazing at himin astonishment. She could 
scarcely comprehend her father’s words; but she saw 
that some change had taken place. She threw back her 
golden ringlets, and raised her large blue eyes, with an 
earnest look to his face—‘ Will you never drink any 
more rum, dear father?” she whispered, timidly. 

‘* Never! Anne,” her father replied, solemnly. 

Joy danced in her eyes. ‘* Then we will all be so hap- 
py,” she cried, ‘‘ and mother won’t weep any more; oh, 
father, what a happy home ours will be!” Years passed 
away. The words of little Anne, the drunkard’s daugh- 
ter, had proved true. The home of the reformed man, 


board; and health and joy beamed from the face of his 
wife and children--where oygce squalid misery alone 
could be traced. The pledge had raised him from his 
degradation, and restored him once more to peace and 
happiness. | Norwich Spectator. 
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‘A STORY OF A PANTHER. 


I was obliged yesterday afternoon to go down the river 
for a short distance; I had a boat and three natives. 
When I had completed what I wanted, I returned, and 
was paddling along, not far from the bank, just on this side 
of those enormous blocks of iron rock which keep the 
river from overflowing, and had just rounded this point, 
when one of my men called out most vehemently, ‘‘ Look, 
sir, look; there is a tiger!’ My eyes were instantly 
turned in the direction towards which he pointed, and 
there I saw a most fearful sight. A man was tearing, 
springing, bounding towards the river,.and a hundred 
yards behind him followed a large panther, pursuing him 
with those rapid leaps for which that animal is so famous. 
1 instantly ordered my people to pull towards the shore, 
in the hope of rescuing the panting wretch who thus strug- 
gled for his life. Before we reached the bank, the man 
had made a bound into the water, and stood immersed up 
tohis neck. I suppose he was too much exhausted to 
swim, for we could hardly hear his voice as he called to 
us to make haste. At this instant, I saw the dark blunt 
snout of an enormous alligator rising slowly above the 
space, as he made his way towards his intended victim. 
I shouted to the man—‘‘ Crocodile! crocodile!’ He 
heard me, hesitated an instant, then rushed back to the 
bank. This sudden movement disconcerted the panther, 
who started back a few paces, and the next moment our 
boat shot within reach. ‘Come hither,” I exclaimed. 
The man made aspring; the panther leaped forward, and 
as I seized the former by the arm, the latter seized him by 
the leg. Oh! the shriek of the poor victim! I shall 
never forget it. Foolishly I had not brought my rifle, but 
I shouted to the men to strike the beast with their oars. 








her father, was indeed a happy one. Plenty crowned his - 
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No; the cowardly wretches shrank down in the farther 
end of the boat, and would not move. ! could do noth- | 
ing, therefore, but pull at the man’s shoulder, whilst his 
horrid shrieks were ringing in my ears. Had | let go, 
the panther would instantly have carried him off; had 
there been another European with me, the man might 
have been saved. This takes long to describe, but it was 
all the work of a few seconds. 
drawing the man towards me; I looked, and saw the flesh 
of the leg peeling off in the jaws of the panther, until it 
came to the ankle, where, with one crunch, the bone was 
severed, and the beast galloped off with the fearful mouth- 
ful. I now drew the man, who by this time was quite 
senseless, into the boat. I tied my handkerchief tightly 
round the upper part of his leg, and with a piece of wood 
formed a sort of tourniquet. We brought him to Cattuck, 
and sent him at once to the hospital; but he died in the 
course of a few hours. ‘‘ What a horrible affair!” ex- 
claimed several voices. ‘‘ But I thought,” said I, ‘‘ that 
the voice, or even the eye, of man was sufficient to make 
any beast quail.” ‘So'it is, provided they are neither 
very hungry, nor very much excited. This beast had 
been engaged in a long chase, and nothing could have 
frightened him from his prey.” ; 
| Dr. C. Acland’s Manners and Customs of India. 
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Presently I felt that I was | 





A GLASS BOSOM. 

“How would you like to have a glass breast?” said Mr. 
Leach to George Leyburn, to whom he had been talking for 
sometime. 

“A glass bosom! sir; I should not like to have one very well. 
I should be afraid I should run against something and break 
it.” 

“That would be bad; but how would you like to have a bo- 
som that persons could see through—so that they could look into 
it and see every feeling there.” 

“T should not like it at all.” 

“ Do you not suppose you would be happier than you are Ww, 


if you had no feelings but such as would bear the inspection of 
men ?” 


“ I suppose I should, sir.” 

“ Why not secure that state of happiness by banishing all 
feelings which you would be unwilling to have seen.” 

“ There are a great many of them, and I do not know that I 
should be willing to have any of them seen.” 

“] think there are some feelings there, at times at least, 
which you would not be ashamed to have known, When you 
have feelings of genuine pity for the unhappy, you are not 
ashamed of those feelings are you 2” 

“ No sir.” 

“ When you feel truly grateful fora favor received, you would 
not be ashamed to have it seen?” 

“ No sir.” 

“ Now consider how many feelings which you are accustom- 
ed to indulge, there are, which you would be ashamed to have 
seen or known.” 

The subject occupied George’s mind for some time after he 
parted with Mr. Leach. He had no feelings at that time, as he 
thought, either good or bad. Still he thought it would bea 
* very uncomfortable thing, if every one could see into him as he 
passed along. 

The next day he went to «chool. It was the last day of the 
quarter. Premiums were assigned to the best scholars in each 
class. George was a good scholar; but there was one in the 
class better than he. Some thought George would get the pre- 
mium, but most thought that Franklin was the better scholar. 
When the time for giving the premium to his class came, the 
teacher said, “I should be willing to leave it to the class to say 
who shall have the prize. Hiram, who do you say shall have it ” 

“TI should like to have the teacher decide.” , 

* Who shall have it, George >” 

7 Franklin,” was George’s prompt and apparently cheerful 
reply. 

The teacher complimented him on his sense of justice, and 
freedom from envy, and said that while Franklin stood first, 
George was very little below him. 

George’s conduct in the matter was very highly approved by 
all present. When the premium, (which was an elegantly bound 
book) was given to Franklin, George’s looks were cheerful, but 
he had q feeling, which led him to rejoice that he had nota 
glass bosom. He felt conscious of feelings of envy; while he 
was recovering praise for his magnanimity, in his secret heart 
he felt the mean passion of envy. 

The school was dismissed, and the boys went home, after 
having made an appointment to meet on the common that even- 
ing. George hastened home, for he had quite a number of 
things to do. The cows were to be brought.up, and the pigs to 
be fed, and the young turkies to be looked after, and many 
other daily offices were to be performed before he could join 
the boys on the common. While he was hastening home, the 
Pastor came out of a log house, by the road side, and asked 
him to go to the village for some medicine, for a poor sick wo- 
man. “I know you will be glad to do an act of kindness to the 
suffering,” said he. George appeared to go cheerfully, but in 
his heart, he felt vexed at the good man and the poor woman, 
He was afraid he should be late at the gathering of the boys. 
Again it occurred to him that it was well his bosom was not 
transparent. “How I should feel, if every body could see my 
feelings,” thought he. 


. 





By attending to his feelings, he found that there were a great 
many which he would be ashamed to have seen. He was con- 
gratulating himself that they could be concealed, when the 
thought occurred to him that God could look into his bosom 
just as easily as a man can look through glass, Every thought 
and feeling was distinctly seen by God. God sees, thought he, 
all those things which I should be ashamed to have men see! 
So it is with you, reader, Does it not become you to offer the 
prayer of David, “Create within me a clean heart, O God.” 


J. A. 
—— 


A LITTLE GiRL’S RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were written by a little girl about 
seven years old, a member of one of the Sabbath Schools in 
Boston. In preparing her usual Sabbath lesson, the instructions 
ofher mother seemed to make a deeper impression than usual 
upon her heart, and shortly after she brought to her parents, the 
resolutions neatly written, without any assistance. Will not 
other little girls follow her example, and do what is more im- 
portant still, remember and keep the resolutions they may form. 

Ist. “I will mind my mother, and do it willingly, and will 
mind my teacher also. ° 

2d. I will not get angry so easily as I have. 

3d. I will return good for evil, and will be gentle in all my 
movements, 

4th. I will try and be more attentive to my Bible, and my 
Sabbath School. 

5th. I will pray more, and with’a more sincere heart.” 

Boston, Aug. 1848. H. 





Variety. 








A GREEK FUNERAL. 


I remember when they buried that bright-eyed Greek maiden, 
snatched suddenly from earth, when her young heart was light 
as her face was fair; they arrayed her, so rigid and motionless, 
in the gay dress she had never worn but for some great fete or 
gala, as though thig, more than any, were a day of rejoicing 
for her; and thus attired, with her long hair spread out over 
her still bosom, all decked with flowers, they laid her uncoffin- 
ed inher grave. At her feet they placed a small flask of wine 
and a basket of corn, in accordance with an ancient Greek su- 
perstition, which supposes that for three days and nights the dis- 
embodied spirit lingers mournfully round its tenement of clay, 
the garment of its mortality, wherein as a pilgrim and a strang- 
er on the earth, it lived and loved, it sinned and suffered! 

As soun as the first sympt@m of decay announces that the 
curse of corruption is at work, they believe that the purer essence 
departs to purer realms. Before the grave was closed, whilst 
for the last time the warm radiance of the sunset cast a glow like 
the mockery of life over the marble face of the’ poor young girl, 
her friends, as a last precaution, took measures to ascertain that 
she was actually dead, and not ina swoon. The means they al- 
ways take in such instances to ascertain a fact which elsewhere 
would be ensured by a doctor’s certificate, is touching in the ex- 
treme; the person whom, whilst alive, it was known the deceas- 
ed loved best, the mother, or itmay be the young betrothed, who 
had hoped to place on her head thé gay bridal crown, instead of 
the green laurel garland of death, advances and calls her by 
her name, repeating after it the word ella, (come) several times, 
in a tone of the most passionate entreaty; if she is mute to this 
appeal, if she is deaf to the voice that was dearest to her on earth, 
then they no longer doubt that she is dead indeed; they cover 
up the grave, lift theireyes to the heaven where they believe 
her to be,—for the Greeks do not hold the doctrine of pur- 
gatory,—and, having made the sign of the cross, they depart in 
silence to their homes. But a year after, on the anniversary of 
the death, they return to the grave, and kneeling down, lay their 
lips to the sod, and whisper to the silent tenant, that they love 
her still, that she is yet remembered and regretted. 

[Wayfaring Sketches. 


—— 
GENTLE REPROOF. 


The following anecdote is related of the venerable Dr. Mat- 
thews, late President of Hanover College:—On one occasion, 
as he was walking near the College with his slow and noiseless 
step, a youth who had not observed his approach, while engaged 
in cutting wood, began to swear profanely, in his vexation. The 
Doctor stepped up and said, “ give me the axe;” and then quiet- 
ly chopped thestick of wood up himself. Returning the axe to 
the young man he said, in his peculiar manner, “ you see now 
the wood may be cut without swearing.” The reproof was ef- 
fectual, and led, we have reason to believe, to an entire aban- 
donment of that impious habit. 

—_—@——— 





A HINDOO’S REVERENCE FOR THE ENGLISH. 


A missionary was one day conversing with a Hindoo in the 
neighborhood of Madras, and asked him, “ What do you wor- 
ship?” “I worship the English,’ said the Hindoo, without a 
moment's hesitation. “The English! What folly! Why do 
you doso?” Because they must be gods,” he replied; * for 
look at that iron bridge, (a very large one had just been finished 
in the neighborhood ;) none but the gods could have done such a 
thing as that. Look also at that steam vesvel, (and there was a 
steamboat lying at anchor at some distance :) when the Indians 
place iron on the water it immediately goes down to the bottom ; 
but the English, they make it swim like. wood, and make it go 
wherever they please. Then only look at the smoke coming 
from it, and the terrible noise it makes! Surely they must be 
gods whocan do all that.” (Juv. Miss. Mag. 


eaeiliiiai ts 
THE MOST UNHAPPY. 


Cosroes, King of Persia, in conversation with two philosophers 
and his Vizier, asked—* What situation of man is most to be 
deplored?” One of the philosophers maintained that it was old 
age accompanied by extreme poverty; the other, that it was to 
have the body oppressed by infirmities, the mind worn out, and 
the heart broken by a heavy series of misfortunes. “I know a 
condition more to be pitied,” Said the Vizier, “and itis that of 
him, who has passed through life without doing good; and who, 
unexpectedly surprised by death, is sent to appear before the 
tribunal of the Sovereign Judge.” 








A SHORT STORY ABOUT BEER AND CIDER. 


Ata long well-filled table, where quite a number of persons 
were dining together, one man said to another, “Come, I am 
going to take a glass of beer, will you drink with me?” “No, 
I thank you,” said the other, “I don’t like beer, it always makes 
my head ache, but I'll drink some cider with you.” “Thank you,” 
said the first, * I don’t drink cider, it cuts so.” 

We happened to be sitting by these two men at the time, and 
overheard their conversation. If beer makes the head ache, and 
causes those who drink it to be dull and lazy, we are not for 
beer; and if cider “ cuts” the drinkers of it, we are not for cider. 
“ Waiter! a glass of water, if you please.” 

Cold water makes no man a fool, 
Then give me water clean and cool. 
SEE a [Penny Gazcte. 


HEAVY. 


A mansaid to another, “ Which is the heaviest, a quart of rum 
or a quart of water?” “Rum, most assuredly,” said the ‘other; 
“for | saw aman who weighs 220 pounds staggering under a 
quart of rum, when he could have carried a gallon of water with 
ease.” a: ae 


A FEMININE JOKE. 

“ Husband, I hope you have no objection to my getting weigh- 
ed?” “Certainly not, my dear; but why ask the question” 
“Only to see, love, if you would allow me to have my weigh 
for once.” ——>——_ 


SUPPORT OF VIRTUE. 

“ A newspaper anda Bible in every, house, a good school in 
every district—all studied and appreciated as they merit—are 
the principal support of virtue, morality and civil liberty.” 

—~+—— [Dr. Franklin. 

Prayer.—When you address God in prayer, be careful that 
your petitions are agreeable to his word, and presented in the 
name of Christ. 


s 








Poetry. 








THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 


There is a lonely homestead 
In agreen and quiet vale, 

With its tall trees sighing mournfully, 
To every passing gale ; 

There are many ruins round it, 
In the sunlight gleaming fair, 

But moss-grown is that sylvan cot, 
Its walls are grey and bare. 


Where once glad voices sounded, 
Of children in their mirth, 

No whisper breaks the solitude 
Of that deserted hearth. 

The swallow, from its dwelling 
To the low eve hath flown, 

And all night long the whippoorwill 
Sings by the threshhold stone. 


No hand above the lattice, 
Ties up the trailing vines ; 

And through the broken casement panes 
The moon at midnight shines ;' 

And many asolemn shadow 
Seems standing from the gloom, 

Like forms of Jong departed ones, 
Peopling that dim old room. 


Oh where are they whose voices 
Rang out o’er hill and dale ? 

Gone !—and their mournful memories 
Seem but an oft-told tale. 

Some to the quiet church-yard, 
And some beyond the sea, 

To meet no more as once they met 
Beneath that old roof tree. 


Fame and ambition lured them 
From that green vale to roam, 

But as their dazzling dreams depart 
Regretful memories come, 

Of the valley and the homestead, 
Of their childhood pure and free, 

Till each worn weary spirit yearns 
That hoine once more to see. 


Oh! blest are they who linger 
Mid old familiar things; 
Where every object round the heart 
Its hallowed influence flings ; 
.Though won are wealth and honors, 
Though reached fame’s lofty dome, 
There are no joys like those that spring 
Within our childhood’s home. 


THE BIRD OF HOPE. 


A golden cage of sunbeams, 
Half down a rainbow hung; 

And sweet therein a golden bird 
The whole bright morning sung! 

The winged shapes around it grew 
Enchanted as they heard: 

It was the bird of Hope—my love— 
It was Hope’s golden bird! 


And ever of to-morrow, 
The syren song began! 
Ah, what on earth so musical 
As love and hope to man? 
T listened, thinking still of thee, 
And of thy promised word: 
It was the bird of Hope—sweet love— 
It was Hope’s goiden bird! 


— 4 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXI, ; 

Bound, in different styles of binding, may now be had at be 
office. Price $1, or $1,25. Also, a few copies of previous Volk 
{G> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half a Cen! 
piece—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companron, for sever 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour a” 


correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for Fi 
Cents a hundred. 
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